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at first been wrong, but this error could not make wrong
what had been shown to be right, nor could it affect Mur-
chison's priority in having established a true palseontolo-
gical classification. He maintained that, as he had already
made out the Silurian classification, rocks -which proved
to be the same as his Silurian groups could not possibly
receive any other name. By general consent, the verdict of
geologists all over the world has been in Murchison's favour.

It is impossible, however, not to feel, and in such a
narrative as the present not to express, a true and deep
sympathy with Sedgwick. He had given the labour of
some of the best years of his long and honoured life to the
disentangling of the structure of his favourite Cambrian
rocks. He had far more serious difficulties to grapple with
than his friend \ these, by dint of patience, courage, and his
own genius for physical geology, he had successfully over-r
come. It was hard, therefore, to find that after all his
labour in conquering it, the stubborn territory was claimed
by another, who had borne no part in its subjugation.
Such, however, was the fortune of war. Murchison, by the
laws of fossil evidence, had established his claim to all
territory peopled by his Silurian types of life, and when
these types, and these only, were afterwards found in Sedg-
wick's domain, that domain fell naturally and inevitably
into the empire of Siluria.

Passing from the general question of boundary to the
internal development of the Silurian domains since 1839,
we find that considerable progress had been made before
1854 in two departments, viz., in the order and grouping of
the rocks, and in the enumeration and description of the
fossils, In this progress Murchison himself had scarcely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